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EDITORIAL 


Recent trends in the theory and practice of elementary education 
in this country reflect to an increasing degree a sociological con- 
ception of the function and responsibilities of the elementary school. 
Emphasis on the social aspects of education characterizes the ma- 
jority of the changes effected in recent years in the curriculum, in 
teaching methods, in school administration, and in school-com- 
munity relations. In the experimental schools and the more ad- 
vanced public schools, the outposts of the “new education,” the entire 
educative process has been progressively socialized. “Education for 
democracy” is the current catchword, and the aim of education is 
conceived to be not merely the inculcation of the racial and national 
heritage of factual knowledge, customs, and attitudes but the prepa- 
ration of the young for effective participation in group life in a 
rapidly changing society. 

The curriculum has been expanded to include the “social studies” 
and the subject matter now taught under this head embraces not 
only geography and history but such subjects as current events, citi- 
zenship, community life, community civics, social science, and social 
problems. In a considerable number of elementary schools, particu- 
larly those of the six-year type, the social studies are being incorpo- 
rated in the curricula of all the grades, even of the kindergarten. 
Methods of presenting subject matter have also undergone a radical 
change in recent years, the outstanding trend being in the direction 
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of a closer integration of teaching content with the out-of-school life 
of the child. Among the many manifestations of this effort to relate 
school activities to real life are the newer type of textbooks oriented 
in terms of the problems of daily life, the increased utilization of 
community resources by the schools, and pupil participation in the 
selection and development of group projects. The peak of this move- 
ment away from the conventional organization of teaching materials 
is reached in the “integrated curriculum” in which the traditional 
differentiation of the separate subjects—arithmetic, reading, spell- 
ing, geography, etc.—is discarded in favor of an orientation of all 
teaching around the study of the major functions of social life. 

The newer developments in the field of teaching methods give 
evidence of a growing realization of the importance of the group in 
facilitating both the teaching and the learning process. In the mod- 
ern elementary school, codperative group activity has largely super- 
seded the traditional type of formalized instruction. The educative 
value of group opinion and group pressure is recognized not only in 
the reorganization of the curriculum and of teaching techniques 
to accord with the principles of group learning but also in the 
transfer of responsibility for many phases of school and classroom 
management from faculty to students. 

To a considerable extent the school is assuming responsibility for 
the social, as well as the intellectual and physical, development of 
the child. The importance of providing socializing experiences 
within the school environment and of teaching the child socially 
acceptable patterns of behavior through actual participation in 
group activity is being stressed in both the nursery and elementary 
schools. One of the chief arguments for the enrollment of young 
children in nursery schools is the beneficial effect on the social ad- 
justment of the child of daily association with other children of the 
same age. Socialization of the elementary-school child is effected 
through participation in various forms of extracurricular activity 
as well as in group activity in the classroom. That the elementary 
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school is becoming increasingly concerned with the personality ad- 
justment of the child and conscious of the need for interpreting 
school behavior in the light of the child’s social background is evi- 
denced by the fact that the 1936 yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association 
was devoted to this subject. 

Probably the area in which direct sociological influence is most 
apparent is that of school-community relations. The trend toward 
closer coordination of school and community life is reflected in 
the current emphasis on utilization of community resources for the 
enrichment of teaching content and in the newer conception of the 
role of the school both as a center of community life and as a 
medium for effecting social change in the community. That ef- 
fective cooperation between the schools and the communities they 
serve can result in social reform has been demonstrated by the suc- 
cess of such experiments as the Yonkers program described in the 
January 1938 issue of THE JOURNAL. 

The papers included in this issue discuss ways in which socio- 
logical thinking and the knowledge derived from sociological 
research have contributed or can contribute to the solution of pres- 
ent-day problems in elementary education. One deals with socio- 
logical contributions to teaching content in the elementary school. 
A second describes one of the many varieties of sociological training 
now offered to prospective and in-service teachers and school ad- 
ministrators in sociology courses in teachers colleges, normal schools, 
and university departments of education. Two others focus attention 
on problem areas in our present system of elementary education. Of 
these, one stresses the need for school-community codrdination in 
certain areas of the rural South now served by consolidated schools 
and for a reorientation of rural education in these areas to meet the 
needs of rural life. The other reviews the unsolved problems of 
Negro education in the South against a background of social theory 
and research relative to culture patterns in race relations. The re- 
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' maining article suggests some of the implications for education of 
one type of sociological or socio-psychological research. The re- 
searches described are fairly typical of a considerable group of ob- 
servational and experimental studies of the social development and 
social behavior patterns of young children made by sociologists, 
psychologists, and other students of child development during the 
past fifteen years in nursery schools, kindergartens, and the early 
grades of the public schools. 

Because of space limitations, it was necessary to postpone the 
article on method in the elementary school until the May issue. 


Rutu E. ArrincrTon 

















THE SOCIOLOGICAL CURRICULUM 


LESLIE DAY ZELENY 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


The significance of the relationship between sociology and the 
curriculum can be made clear by considering first the nature of 
sociology, then the function of education, and, finally, the socio- 
logical curriculum. 


NATURE OF SOCIOLOGY 


We begin with a brief statement of the nature of sociology, the 
scientific study of the behavior of men in groups. A basic assumption 
underlying the study of the group is that human beings desire values 
to satisfy their needs.’ It is hypothesized that every man desires to 
preserve his organism and to enjoy its functioning; consequently, 
man has two basic needs: security (preservation of structure) and 
activity (functioning of structure).’ 

In the struggle to satisfy his basic needs (obtain “psychic and 
physiological satisfaction”) man comes into contact with objects or 
values, including persons, related to the satisfaction of these needs. 
He reacts to these values: to obtain more of them or less of them. 
Of course, he may be indifferent. Consequently, man’s reactions to- 
ward values may be:-acceptance, indifference, or rejection. When 
persons react to other persons as values the reaction is reciprocal— 
making six basic types of Auman interaction: mutual attraction, 
acceptance-indifference, mutual indifference, acceptance-rejection, 
indifference-rejection, and mutual rejection. Two or more persons 


*Stuart C. Dodd, “A Tension Theory of Societal Action,” American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 4 (February 1939), pp. 56-77. 

*Hornell Hart, “Value-Judgments in Sociology,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 3 
(December 1938), pp. 862-867, and Leslie Day Zeleny, Practical Sociology (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937), p. 6. These terms are used in about the same sense that Dodd, 
op. cit., uses “objects of psychic and physiological satisfaction” and cannot be given enough 
stress to prevent the use of the operational point of view. 
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in any of these basic relationships or combinations of these basic 
relationships make a group. A group, then, is two or more persons 
in interaction.” 

When two or more persons interact for a period of time there 
develops a system of behavior or rules guiding the nature of the 
interactions. Furthermore, groups usually make some use of material 
objects to facilitate their functioning. The totality of behavior pat- 
terns and objects used by a group in connection with its interactions 
is called its culture. In so far as human interactions and culture can 
be measured, sociology is a science.’ 

But there are many kinds of groups—family, church, school, 
business, health, scientific, recreational, fine arts, social welfare, gov- 
ernmental, and others—each characterized by a measurable degree 
of interaction and measurable and identifiable behavior patterns 
and objects to which the members of the group have become con- 
ditioned. Nor do these groups exist independently; rather, they 
gather in interlocking, interdependent, interacting, and fluid clus- 
ters, usually within defined territorial areas. Such a cluster of groups 
is called a community, and it is characterized by at least a few com- 
mon interests and a few common controls. 

It is one of the important tasks of sociology to describe and 
measure scientifically the complex interactions and culture patterns 
of community life. In this way a sound basis for understanding and 
control may be laid. The following brief outline gives a survey of 
the factors that need to be studied in a sociological investigation of 
a community: 


1. History and growth 
2. Population composition: (a) age distribution, (b) sex distribution, 
(c) nativity, (d) marital status, (e) mobility 


* George A. Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology (New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1939), Pp. 352. 
“F. Stuart Chapin, Contemporary American Institutions (New York: Harper and Brothers, 


1935), pp. 15-16. 
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3. Structure: (a) natural areas (districts), (b) zones, (c) social gradi- 
ents (relative amounts of a phenomenon, like delinquency, in different 
zones) 

4. Community culture patterns: (a) material culture: (1) food and 
food habits, (2) clothing, (3) shelter (housing), (4) tools and utensils, 
(5) transportation; (b) nonmaterial culture: (1) language, (2) social 
institutions 

5. Social groups (interaction, culture patterns, material culture, and 
problems of groups): (a) family, (b) church, (c) school, (d) industry, 
(e) health, (f) scientific, (g) recreational, (h) fine arts, (i) social wel- 
fare: (1) public welfare, (2) public assistance, (3) unemployment assist- 
ance, (4) work relief, (5) other relief, (6) institutional care,’ (j) govern- 
ment: (1) administration, (2) crime and criminal justice, (3) delinquency 
and juvenile court 

6. Community coérdination 


A sociological survey properly conducted will reveal with clarity 
the web of interactions and patterns that furnishes the medium in 
which personality develops and acquires the nature that makes it 
human. By participation in group life man’s original nature be- 
comes modified and the social personality develops. This view of 
the nature of personality development has long been held by sociol- 
ogists. In 1909, Cooley declared that groups “are fundamental in 
forming the social nature and ideals of the individual.”” Ellwood, 
in 1925, declared that the “culture of the group dominates the be- 
havior of the human iridividual.”* Again, Faris, in 1932, stated that 
“human nature may be said to be created in primary group rela- 
tions.”* Finally, in 1939, Wirth, summarizing recent research studies 
of specialists in social science, concluded that they “indicate un- 
mistakably the trend toward the recognition of the significance 


* Joanna C. Colcord, Your Community (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1939). 
*Charles H. Cooley, Social Organization (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1909), p. 23. 
"Charles A. Ellwood, The Psychology of Human Society (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1925), pp. 10-11. 

*Ellsworth Faris, “The Primary Group; Essence and Accidents,” American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 38 (July 1932), pp. 41-50. 
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of social interaction as the basic process in the formation both of 
human nature and the social order.” 

To summarize the sociological position we may say that the 
basic phenomenon studied by sociology is human interaction: per- 
sons reacting to other persons as values. Two or more persons in 
interaction make a group; and groups combine into interdependent 
clusters to form communities. Finally, it is only by participation in 
the interactions of contemporary group or community life that 
personality develops. 


SOCIAL FUNCTION OF EDUCATION 


We are now in position to consider the relation between the find- 
ings of sociology and the educational process. 

Assuming that the purpose of education is to develop human per- 
sonality—to help youth and adults to make increasingly better ad- 
justments to contemporary groups—the findings and conclusions of 
sociologists become of great significance. Only by providing experi- 
ence in human interaction in group life can personality be devel- 
oped, and the group life of the school must be similar to that of the 
community. More than that, numerous contacts between school 
groups and community groups must be provided. 

There are, however, numerous evidences of man’s poor prepa- 
ration for community life. Low degrees of mutual attraction, bor- 
dering on mutual repulsion within and between groups, threaten 
the stability of modern civilization. Citizens have not been ade- 
quately prepared to participate with others in the democratic solu- 
tion of common problems. Their training has too often been void 
of the group experience. Many poor personalities have entered adult 
life. This failure must be shared by contemporary social institutions, 
especially education. 


® Louis Wirth, “Social Interaction: the Problem of the Individual and the Group,” American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 44 (May 1939), pp. 965-979. 
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What is the reason for this failure? One possible reason is the 
widespread use of a curriculum unrelated to meaningful community 
activities. Furthermore, the curriculum is frequently taught by a 
dull “re-citation” of facts—often quickly forgotten. The result has 
often been that school gradua‘es, so prepared, find contemporary 
life a strange puzzle. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL CURRICULUM 


A fundamental solution to the failure of the traditional educa- 
tion or “schooling” may be the introduction of what may be called 
a sociological curriculum. Such a curriculum would prepare stu- 
dents to participate in the interaction of community groups and to 
work with others toward the solution of common problems. To 
prepare such a curriculum and to teach it, the teacher must have a 
comprehensive understanding of contemporary community, re- 
gional, national, and world life and problems. The elementary- 
school teacher must first of all have an understanding of the local 
community. Consequently, the teacher must utilize the findings of 
the sociologist and become something of an amateur sociologist 
herself. 

Mere incorporation of facts about the community into a curricu- 
lum is not sufficient; the curriculum must become a group-activity 
curriculum. Such a curriculum would have a minimum of routine 
lessons ; instead it would foster participation in group activities. The 
school would become a community of groups as much as possible 
like an actual community. Basic essentials would not be neglected. 
The curriculum and the participation would be arranged in such a 
manner that students, to continue to play successful roles in their 
school groups, would find it possible to do so only by acquiring 
greater degrees of ability in reading, writing, and arithmetic; this 
would be a “natural” motive for learning. 

A group-activity curriculum, however, would have to abandon 
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the traditional classifications of subject matter; rather, subject mat- 
ter would be organized in terms of community activities and prob- 
lems. Furthermore, the curriculum would not be limited to the 
activities in school ; it would go beyond to the community itself and 
provide real contacts between school and community groups—in- 
cluding stimulating codperation in studying and improving the 
community. 

The sociological curriculum is no idle dream. It is being intro- 
duced more and more, especially by educators with sociological 
training. Many State and regional educational organizations are 
now engaged in curriculum study directed toward these ends. The 
trend is in this direction. Examples are so numerous that we can 
mention but a few. 

Of interest is an account by Charlotte Estes of the way in which 
she and her staff changed her school from the traditional to the 
sociological school. Formal rows of seats were broken up to facilitate 
arrangement into any desired combination of groups. Departmen- 
talized, homogeneous groups for studying reading were replaced by 
creative group activities in drama, music, poetry, language, etc. 
Subjects were integrated ; “research” and creative group discussion 
became the order of the day. Consequently, the whole school became 
a community of groups working on activities (friezes, igloos, air- 
planes, plays, costumes, cooking, etc.) and using reading, writing, 
and arithmetic as means to the goal of successful group participation 
rather than as ends in themselves.” 

The study of the major functions of social life constitutes the core 
curriculum for the public schools of the State of Virginia. They are 
listed as follows: “protection and conservation of life, property and 
natural resources; production of goods and services and distribution 
of the returns of production; consumption of goods and services; 
communication and transportation of goods and people, recreation; 


” Charlotte Estes, “An Activity Program in a San Francisco School,” Curriculum Journal, 
Vol. 9 (February 1938), pp. 79-82. 
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expression of aesthetic impulses; expression of religious impulses; 
education ; extension of freedom; integration of the individual; and 
exploration.” In the elementary grades these functions are ap- 
proached through the following centers of interest: 


First grade Home and school life 

Second grade Community life 

Third grade Adaptation of life to environmental forces of 
nature 

Fourth grade Adaptation of life to advancing physical fron- 
tiers 

Fifth grade Effects of inventions and discoveries upon our 
livin 

Sixth grade Effects of machine production upon our living 

Seventh grade Social provision for codperative living 

Eighth grade Adaptation of our living through nature, social 


and mechanical inventions and discoveries.” 


In this manner the core of the curriculum reflects the problems of 
community life rather than the traditional subjects. 

A comprehensive curriculum for community education has been 
worked out in Glencoe, Illinois, under the direction of Superintend- 
ent Paul J. Misner. On the preprimary level adults are invited to 
assume responsibility for relating community agencies to the needs 
of nursery-school children. On the primary level joint excursions 
of parents and children ‘are made to farms, post office, stores, etc., 
and other codperative activities of parents and children are designed 
to improve social relations and community service. On the postpri- 
mary level simple sociological surveys of the local community are 
conducted for the purpose of acquainting pupils with the commu- 
nity and its life. On the early secondary level a study of contempo- 
rary social trends and their impact upon community life is begun. 
Emphasis is placed upon direct observation of these forces in the 
"Material quoted with the permission of Sidney B. Hall, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


tion, from “Tentative Course of Study for Virginia Elementary Schools,” Virginia State 
Board of Education, Richmond, 1934. 
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community and, later, the program leads to higher levels which 
eventually involve the cooperative work of students and citizens in 
a comprehensive study of the community directed toward its im- 
provement. In this way a vibrant vitality is given to schoolwork. It 
comes to have meaning in terms of the activities and problems of 
groups in daily life.” 

The final step or goal of the group-activity curriculum or socio- 
logical curriculum is the community coérdinating council in which 
school and community groups organize themselves for continuous 
self-study and improvement. It has been demonstrated that this can 
be done.” 

We may conclude by pointing out that the sociological curricu- 
lum is being established as sound by research. Recently, Wrightstone 
completed a comprehensive study comparing the results of the pro 
gram of work in traditional and experimental elementary schools. 
The experimental schools used what might be called the group-ac- 
tivity curriculum, at least in part; and the conventional schools used 
common recitation methods. Wrightstone’s findings showed stu- 
dents in experimental schools superior in social relationships, equal 
or superior in self-initiated and codperative acts, superior in the de- 
velopment of individual aptitudes, critical thinking, appreciation 
of worth-while activities, and in academic skills. Consequently, we 
conclude that the sociological curriculum, properly used, may be 
expected to achieve the results claimed for it. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize, we may say that sociology, the scientific study of 
the behavior of men in groups and clusters of groups or commu- 
nities, has a distinct contribution to offer to education in developing 


Paul J. Misner, A Community Educational Center, in The Community School, edited by 
Samuel Everett (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938). 

* For illustrations, see The Journal of Educational Sociology, September 1936, October 1937, 
and January 1938. 

“J. Wayne Wrightstone, Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Practices (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938). 
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young people to take an increasingly active part in the community. 
Educators, conscious of this responsibility, have recently become 
keenly interested in sociology and the sociological curriculum. The 
sociological curriculum is a study of life’s activities and problems; 
more than this, the sociological curriculum is a group-activity cur- 
riculum providing for the displacement of a large part of traditional 
“recitation” methods. Finally, the new curriculum provides oppor- 
tunities for youths, teachers, and citizens to work together toward 
an understanding and improvement of community life. 

That the sociological curriculum obtains desired results in learn- 
ing and in changing personality is being shown by contemporary 
research, particularly that of Wrightstone. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF COMMUNITY SOCIOLOGY 
TO TEACHER TRAINING 


FLORENCE GREENHOE 
Ohio State University 


A careful study of the history of American education reveals that 
social aims and purposes, in theory at least, have always been ac- 
cepted by leading educators as the main reasons for the existence 
and support of the public-school system. Such leaders have been 
aware likewise that social change is inevitable and persistent and 
that educational concepts, positions, and policies must change ac- 
cordingly, but they likewise recognize that these professed aims 
have not always been realized. 

With technological expansion, mechanization, and urbanization 
of economy, American community life has been confronted with 
social conditions foreign to earlier experience. In the words of one 
writer: 


Under the impact of forces still too near at hand, too complex and 
elusive for brief analysis, the old community of the fathers has tended to 
disintegrate. The inclusive neighborhood unity, the warm and intimate 
unity of the primary group, has been shattered. Pressure groups now dot 
the landscape, each seeking to advance a special interest at the expense 
of the public weal. Old norms and forms of behavior are everywhere 
suspect; new codes of conduct, while clearly on the make, have not yet 
won wide acceptance. Thus the time is one of uncertainty and transition.” 


Life in America is no longer self-dependent but interdependent 
and there has been a failure to bridge the gap between school and 
life so as to fit a “growing child to a changing community.” 

The situation has now become a matter of grave concern because 
of the many areas in which there is a demand for solving crucial 
problems. 


*Lloyd A. Cook, Community Backgrounds of Education (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1938), p. 3. 
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The challenge . . . to individuals in America today is to think creatively 
and to act codperatively within the realities of our culture so as to solve our 
critical social problems in a manner that will promote the achievement 
of democratic values. The challenge to education is to guide individuals 
in developing their potentialities so that they can solve these problems 
successfully.” 


In this task of social education, sociology, particularly educational 
sociology, occupies a strategic position. 

As an awareness of these challenges has become felt, a number of 
approaches have been suggested to meet this need. One trend has 
been the effort to coordinate and integrate the work of the school 
with the life activities of the surrounding community. In a number 
of areas the coordination has become so complete that leaders have 
spoken of the “community school.”* An accompanying trend in 
teacher education has been a widespread use of the community for 
projects. In certain instances, experimental programs have been set 
up such as the one at Central State Teachers College at Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan.” 

As an integral part of a program for preparing prospective teach- 
ers for work in the newer type of school, courses in sociology may 
have several sorts of objectives. Quite often the first is to promote 
interest in and allow for enjoyment of the knowledge gained in a 
study of personality formation, the working of social processes, and 
the like. A second is to endeavor to provide bases for meeting stu- 
dent needs and adjustment problems on an individual and personal 
level while at college and afterward. A third may center attention 
on supplying both technical and general understanding of school 
problems, teacher and community relationships. 


* Ruth West, editor, Utilization of Community Resources in the Social Studies, Ninth Year- 
book, The National Council for the Social Studies, 1938, p. 9. 

® For discussion of community schools, see: Samuel Everett, editor, The Community School 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938), and Elsie Clapp, Community Schools 
in Action (New York: Viking Press, 1939). 4 
“Margaret Koopman, Social Processes. Mount Pleasant, Michigan: Central State Teachers [7 
College Press. a 
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Community Sociology and Teacher Training 465 
It is with this third approach that we wish to deal here with special 


reference to elementary teacher training.’ Though the courses in 
elementary educational sociology are only a small part of the total 
program, their aims and procedures may serve as illustrative of the 
approach." 

Having gradually assumed the outlook of a community sociology, 
we conceive of our contribution to teacher education as striving to 
give an understanding of the school-community problems men- 
tioned above but, more important still, as giving “exercise” in a 
number of personal experiences with community relationships, re- 
sources, and techniques of using these resources, so that some day 
the student may be able to “ ‘Keep Good School’ Beyond the Four 
Walls.” 

It is common knowledge that teachers today are specialists in the 
several departments of the curriculum. In the main they know their 
subject matter well but too frequently they are not aware of the 
relationships between their subjects and life in the community in 
which they function both as citizens and teachers. To illustrate, last 
summer in a teachers college, two teachers sought a conference after 
a class in which procedures of the “community school” had been 
discussed. “You don’t know how hard it would be to teach that 
way,” said one. “I never have time to finish the text as it is.” And the 
other: “Your idea isn’t really new to me. You see, I use community 
resources now. We go to visit the legislature once a year, and we visit 
the State prison and a factory or two.” 

The first teacher has thus far obtained no notion of how life- 
giving is the study of the local social world to the learning process. 
The second does not even see her community. It should be added in 
this connection that the needs, interests, and so forth, of the local 
community should not limit the area of learning and thinking. The 
*From one third to two thirds of the students with whom we work in “Community Sociol- 
ogy” are training to be elementary-school teachers. 


*Lloyd A. Cook, “Uses of Community in Teacher Education,” Curriculum Journal, 10:6 
(October 1939). 
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phase of the community under study must be related to larger back- 
grounds, once the learner has worked in and through the local situ- 
ation. 

Such teachers as these, now in the making, provide the impetus 
for and the challenge to our program of sensitizing the prospective 
teacher to community relationships, resources, and workable tech- 
niques. 

The elementary courses in educational sociology at Ohio State 
University have at present the following objectives: 


1. To further understanding of the various types and kinds of com- 
munities in which students may expect to live and teach, including study 
of community structure, processes of change, and effects on persons, espe- 
cially children 

2. To secure a perspective concerning the nature and speed of social 
change in American community life, the inevitability and continuity of 
this change, and the role the school should play 

3. To see the school as a community-service center, indicating the kinds 
of services to all citizens which it does or does not perform, and to note the 
extent to which community agencies and materials are and can be used as 
educational resources in the classroom 

4. To gain a point of view toward and knowledge about the school asa 
democratic social institution practising democracy in its everyday life and 
activities, and educating those whom it contacts for more effective demo- 
cratic living 

5. To understand the teacher’s community contacts; #.e., the problems 
which he or she encounters in personal living and professional duties in 
different kinds of communities 

6. To gain some knowledge of ways and means by which new ideas 
and new practices are introduced into schools and communities. 


These aims are the outcome of student-staff codperation as exer- 
cised in the classroom situation, in special small discussion groups, 
and in especially designated communities. 

Once we have outlined the trail we wish to follow, it is necessary 
to get an understanding of our basic concept “community.” The 
definition usually used for implementing the work is as follows: 
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A community is a population aggregate (1) inhabiting a contigu- 
ous territory, (2) having a common background of experience, 
(3) possessing a number of basic service institutions, (4) maintain- 
ing a consciousness of its local unity, and (5) having an ability to act 
corporatively in meeting local crises.’ The differences which are 
always apparent between communities of different sizes give rise 
to the widely used classification of communities as primary and 
secondary. Ina primary type of community, life activities are person 
to person, intimate and sympathetic, whereas in a secondary com- 
munity relationships are impersonal, categoric, and formalized. 
Communities may also be classified as /ocal and nonlocal for pur- 
poses of making clear the increasing outreach of communal rela- 
tionships. The meaning here is simply that the immediate area 
surrounding one’s home is the local community and all others are 
nonlocal. In terms of these definitions, the student may decide the 
degree to which his own or any other area or place is or is not a 
community, as well as the kind and quality of community life. 

The types of communities used cover a wide range and include 
such examples as the student’s own home town, the community in 
which the university is located, communities adjacent to the school, 
the campus as a community, communities somewhat distant such as 
important metropolitan centers and their areas, and such materials 
as may be gleaned from various community studies made by scholars 
and fiction writers. 

It is a major hope that, by turning our attention to the resources, 
and techniques by which we may utilize them, we will sensitize the 
student to and give him experience in the use of the reservoir of 
material in every community in which he may teach. To expedite 
this social sensitivity, we center attention on what these resources 
are, by what methods they can be used, how they may be introduced, 
and what values they have. 

It seems to be a common assumption that community resources 


"Lloyd A. Cook, Community Backgrounds of Education, p. 27. 
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are self-evident and so numerous as to be easy of access. In reality 
they become educational materials only when the school’s programs 
suggest their utilization. To attempt to present a complete listing of 
community resources used in this program or available for use else- 
where is impossible. The following are merely illustrative of local 
community resources and consist, as is readily seen, of objects and 
materials as well as persons, cultural processes, and relationships: 


1. Community centers, relief agencies, correctional institutions, re- 
search bureaus, psychopathic institutions 

2. Persons within the area available as lecturers or for conferences on 
current topics and vocational problems 

3. Library reading maierials, including newspapers, magazines, books, 
monographs, Government reports—local, county, State, regional, and 
national—scrapbooks, and photographs 

4. Motion pictures, plays, and radio 

5. Maps of all kinds including spot maps, base maps, bar charts, graphs, 
and other pictorial illustrative material 

6. Class, small group, and individual projects in which data of the 
above types are collected, portrayed, and interpreted 

7. Student personal experience and observation. In sociology one is 
faced frequently with the difficulty and the opportunity of giving every- 
day personal experiences meaning, clarification, and interpretation, in a 
sociological frame of reference. 


In the collection, coordination, integration, and preservation of 
these resources, it is imperative that the work be done by both stu- 
dents and staff members. To present an exhaustive list of the tech- 
niques for using these resources is even more difficult than to 
enumerate the resources themselves. The following techniques are 
suggestive only and vary from one learning situation to another: 


1. Class discussions of the give-and-take variety; small special-interest 
groups; panels, round tables, etc. 
2. Lectures by both instructors and outside persons 
3. Reading of texts, library resources 
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4. Agency visits; field trips by the classes, by small groups, and repre- 


sentative committees 

5. Reports, oral and written, presented by the individual or in the more 
spicy “merry-go-round” fashion 

6. Exhibits of student projects or materials secured from local, State, 
regional, or other agencies and their studies 

7. Case studies 

8. Uses of radio, motion picture, and dramatizations 

g. Making of charts, graphs, and maps of the home community of the 
student 

10. Interviewing of persons who represent various professions for the 
purpose of student guidance or for securing needed data about social 
problems 


Experience to date indicates that several values have resulted from 
these procedures. There is evidence of (1) a considerable develop- 
ment of “work skills,” such as the ability to organize materials, to 
generalize, to make application of generalizations, and to interpret 
social data situations; (2) a motivation of civic awareness with con- 
sequent improvement of community relationships; (3) a vitaliza- 
tion of the subject matter which the usual textbook course can never 
give; (4) a greater amount of purposeful reading; (5) exercises in 
social sensitivity and adjustment due to group projects and commit- 
tee work as contrasted with work of an entirely individual nature; 
(6) an appreciation of reality on the part of both students and teacher 
since experiences are derived from student and staff backgrounds; 
(7) considerable increases in factual knowledge. 

On the debit side of the ledger, we have become impressed with 
the fact that merely motivating social action is not sufficient. Much 
time and work are necessary with individuals and small groups if 
students are to evince any research skill in compiling data or in ana- 
lyzing and relating the data to other situations. It is necessary to 
guard continually against jumping too rapidly and deeply into the 
program because of an enthusiasm that was not supported by readi- 
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ness to act. If trips and similar activities are not to take on the nature 
of mere holiday excursions, much planning, study, and direction 
must be given to preparation for the activity as well as to follow-up 
programs. 

In summary, we have suggested possible contributions which 
sociology, particularly community sociology, can make to teacher 
education. The procedure has been to describe in some detail a 
program now in process at Ohio State University. Though the ap- 
proach is believed to surmount some of the difficulties in community 
education, it is submitted as but one of several programs in current 
use. The need at present is to center attention on improving and 
elaborating testing techniques, and to make surveys of resources 
used elsewhere so that comparable data will be available. 

If teachers and schools are to participate effectively in community 
life, they must do so actively and continuously. We have made a 
beginning in the study of degrees and kinds of such participation in 
a survey of “The Community Contacts and Participation of 9,112 
Teachers Selected as a National Sample.”* Investigation of teacher 
participation in community activities showed that the average 
teacher takes part in four activities, but that teachers as a group 
reveal no substantial leadership in any type of organized commu- 
nity life other than church work and parent-teacher associations. 
Further analysis of 500 representative cases supports this conclusion 
in that the movements and causes organized and led by teachers 
consist of fairly inconsequential groups such as Boy Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls. Our meaning here is not that these « »ups, and 
others of the same type, are not important, for they are worthy of 
any and all support given them, but that, as social movements affect- 
ing community life, they are of minor significance. Further research 
in this field would be of value in the planning of community sen- 
sitizing programs. 


® School and Society, October 14, 1939. More extensive accounts of this research will appear 
in forthcoming issues of The Elementary School Journal and Sociology and Social Research. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN RURAL ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


MARION B. SMITH 


Louisiana State University 


Before the seminar of Rural Education in the South, held at 
George Peabody College for Teachers last summer, the director of 
the summer school wrote to various prominent educators in the 
Southern States explaining the proposed course and asking each 
individual addressed to recommend one or more teachers in his 
State to participate in the study. One State superintendent wrote 
in reply that there would be no value in such a course for his teachers 
since there were no rural schools in his State. He recognized, he 
wrote, no difference between rural education and education of city 
youth. His State, he emphasized, taught agriculture in city schools 
and commerce in the country institutions. 

The superintendent was correct in his statement that there are no 
rural schools in his State system. Nevertheless, over sixty per cent of 
the children attending schools in this State come from rural homes 
and, judging by the number of people engaged therein, agriculture 
is the most important industry. 

It seems to the author that the greatest contribution sociology can 
make to elementary education, or to secondary education, is to direct 
the attention of all educators to an important function of the public 
schools which is often overlooked; namely, the preparation of the 
young for efficient membership in the social environment of which 
they are at present a part and in which they will probably spend 
their adult life. Educators too frequently fail to recognize that 
schools are agents of the communities by which they are established 
and maintained. Too often education is regarded as a magical proc- 
ess taking place in the schools, which will perform some mystical 
function so that the youth who gets enough of the educational 
potions will be able to make a “success” in life. Success from this 
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viewpoint means living in the city and earning more money than 
other people. In other words, education as it is now to be found in 
many rural schools is unrelated to the life the child is living and 
probably will live as an adult. 

The sociologist recognizes fundamental differences between ur- 
ban and rural society. In planning their public-school programs, 
educators should take these differences into consideration. This 
means that schoolmen need to study the communities served by the 
schools, with a view to providing educational activities and an or- 
ganization suited to the peculiar needs of each locality. 


A GLANCE AT THE SOUTHERN POPULATION 


Considering as the South the eleven States of Odum’s Southern 
Regions of the United States, one finds that 70.2 per cent of the 
people are classed as rural and 47.7 per cent of the population are 
engaged in agriculture, according to the 1930 census. Only 22.2 per 
cent of the population live in cities of 10,000 or more inhabitants. 
No other section of America is so predominantly rural as the South. 

In the South only about ten per cent of those enrolled in the public 
schools are in high school. This is the lowest proportion of pupils 
enrolled in the high school to be found in any section of the nation. 
The Far West—Nevada, Washington, Oregon, California—has over 
twice as high a percentage in the secondary school, slightly over 
twenty per cent. The problem of education in the South then is the 
problem of the elementary schools, for there one finds about nine 
times as many children as in the high school. 


EDUCATORS FAIL TO CONSIDER COMMUNITY NEEDS 


If the school is to prepare young people to live in the society of 
which they themselves are an integral part, can southern educators 
find the torch to guide them through their educational maze by 


* Howard W. Odum, Southern Regions of the United States (Chapel Hill, N. C.: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1936), p. 100. 
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looking to the North, where more than three fourths of the popu- 
lation are classed as urban, and less than ten per cent are engaged in 
farming? Obviously, northern schools are designed to serve a very 
different society. Nevertheless, our educators have failed to recog- 
nize that fact and have made such concerted efforts to follow the 
educational theories developed in Boston, New York, and Chicago 
that the South has actually surpassed the North in adopting some 
modern educational methods, notably the consolidation of rural 
schools. 


CONSOLIDATION OF RURAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH 


According to Cubberly, the consolidation of the district school 
had its origin in Massachusetts when a law was enacted in 1869 per- 
mitting the consolidation of schools.’ From Massachusetts the move- 
ment spread to some midwestern States—Ohio, Indiana, and others. 
During the twentieth century the movement of rural-school con- 
solidation was introduced into the South. Today the South has out- 
distanced the rest of the nation in consolidating rural schools. For 
instance, in 1934, more than one third of all the school busses in the 
United States were operating in the South, whereas, according to 
figures for 1936, only one fourth of the children enrolled in the 
nation’s schools resided there. When one considers the fact that the 
number of pupils enrolled in school included Negro as well as 
white—and realizes that Negroes are seldom taken to school by 
bus—it is clear that the transportation of white children is even 
greater that at first would be realized. For instance, in South Caro- 
lina 26.8 per cent of all white public-school pupils are transported to 
school and in Louisiana the proportion is as high as 43 per cent. 

In studying the consolidation of rural elementary schools in the 
South and the consequent closing of small one-, two-, and three- 
teacher schools, one finds some very striking examples of “educa- 


* Ellwood P. Cubberly, Public Education in the United States (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1934), p. 722. 
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tional absenteeism.”* Small children six and seven years of age are 
transported as much as 25 miles to school; they are required in some 
instances to walk from one to three miles in order to catch the bus 
to ride the remaining distance to a centralized school. Advocates of 
consolidation have emphasized the hardship of walking two or 
more miles to school. Certainly the hardship is much greater for 
children who have to walk to catch a bus, because school busses 
operate on a rigid schedule. If the child is not at the appointed place 
at a specified time, he will be left behind. In the South the winter 
months generally constitute the “rainy season.” This means that the 
little children, as well as older ones, must slop through the mud and 
rain to the bus line. Since they must allow themselves a margin of 
time they are frequently forced to wait ten or more minutes in the 
cold and wet. Then they ride in the unheated vehicle to the school 
in their damp clothes and with their feet soaked. The school to 
which they go is no longer the kind of institution where each child 
is known to the teacher. Instead, mass education is in process and the | 
teacher has little opportunity to examine each of the forty or more | 
children she has under her care to see if he is dry. 

Often the consolidated schools are located in urban centers, so 
that the children from farm families are placed at an early age in an 
environment very different from that of their homes. When such 
is the case, they are taught by teachers who do not know their home E 
environment and have little interest in their life outside of the | 
school. 

When the consolidated schools are located in rural centers, they 
are often staffed by “commuting teachers,” who drive from village j 
or town home to their place of occupation and return after the day’s ( 
work is done. Life in the community or neighborhood has little or [ 
® Marion B. Smith, A Sociological Analysis of Rural Education in Louisiana (Baton Rouge: 


Louisiana State University Press, 1938); also “Rural Consolidated Schools and Educational q 
Absenteeism in Louisiana,” The Journal of Educational Sociology, 12: 2 (October 1938), § 


pp. 93-100. 
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no interest for them. They are like factory workers whose products 
are human beings upon whom the communities will later depend. 


RURAL SCHOOLS UNRELATED TO RURAL LIFE 


In the rural schools which have not been designed to serve the 
communities supporting them, one finds little or no attempt to 
relate the school offerings to the life of the children. The primary 
readers largely portray the life of the city child living in the North. 
If they portray rural life at all, it is as something unusual—picnick- 
ing in the country, a city child visiting a farm, and the like. 

In teaching geography, teachers still start teaching the world as a 
whole—something completely outside the child’s experience. When 
regional geography is begun, the traditional approach is used and 
the New England States are taught first. 

In the teaching of history, political activities are stressed, as is war. 
Few histories taught in the elementary schools mention the part 
agriculture has played in the nation’s development. The inventions 
of the telegraph, the telephone, the steamboat, and so forth, are em- 
phasized, but little note is taken of the inventions related to rural 
life—the steel plow, the reaper, the mechanical grain thrasher—or 
of the improvement of agricultural methods and crops. 

In short, the equipment of the schools, the training of the teach- 
ers, the subject matter taught, and the method of teaching in the 
rural élementary schools are in a large measure the same as are to 
be found in the city elementary schools. Usually the textbooks used 
in the urban and rural institutions are identical. 


SCHOOL AND HOME BOUND TOGETHER BY NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOLS 


One of the most serious faults of the consolidated elementary 
schools is that the children are removed from their homes at a very 
early age and the home ties are weakened. In the “neighborhood 
school” the child of primary-school age is in close touch with his 
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home and the school acts to enlarge his horizon without weakening 
the home bonds. In such an institution the child appears in school 
programs before its parents and neighbors. Such a school binds the 
people of the area together in a common interest. It is often said in 
urban schools, “If you want a crowd to attend an entertainment, let 
the little tots perform.” The parents will attend. This is true in the 
“neighborhood school,” but in the large consolidated schools it has 
been found that the parents of high-school pupils actually have 
more contacts with the school than those of the elementary children, 
The majority of them have no contacts with the teachers of their 
children with the result that the teachers who are serving in loco 
parentis are unknown to the parents for whom they “substitute.” 


SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATIONAL REORGANIZATION IN THE SOUTH 


That there has been a need for reorganizing the traditional school 
is very apparent. Society has changed and education must be re- 
organized in order to keep in step with the change. The nature of 
the change has not been the same in all regions, however. In order 
to reorganize the school system to serve its function in the commv- 
nity, the needs of the community should be made the object of 
study. Sociology, especially rural sociology, can point the way for 
community studies so that the educational needs of the rural com- 
munity can be ascertained. 

Consolidation of certain rural schools may be desirable, but, in- 
stead of taking a physical map and locating the geographical center 
as the point for the erection of such an institution, how much better 
it would be to study the area served to determine: (1) whether a 
consolidated school is desirable, that is, whether it will serve the 
needs of the community better than a number of small elementary 
schools located in different neighborhoods, and (2) if so, where it 
should be located so as not to weaken the existing community or 
neighborhood bonds. Such a study may show that it is desirable to 
have a number of small “neighborhood schools” as integrating units 
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in a locality. The school may be serving valuable social functions in 
the neighborhood, as well as providing an educational institution 
for young children. Can the community afford to close a small ele- 
mentary school simply for the sake of greater administrative efh- 
ciency in operation, without taking into account the social services 
the institution is rendering? That such has been done in the rural 
South is too apparent. This writer doubts the advisability of ever 
consolidating the lower grades so that primary children have to be 
transported far from home. 

As a part of the reorganization of the educational program, cur- 
riculum studies are being made in the various Southern States. The 
curriculum revision is usually carried on as a State-wide program 
over a period of years. During that time the revisers frequently in- 
vestigate everything connected with the public schools except the 
item which the sociologist would place first: the community the 
school is serving. Certainly no program of education can be really 
effective in a community if it is not adjusted to the needs of the 
people living there. Does any one think that education suited to the 
children living in the vicinity of Audubon Park in New Orleans 
will serve equally well another group living in a fishing village in 
Louisiana or a cotton-farming area? Neither will a program of 
studies designed for the Anglo-Saxon sections of Louisiana serve as 
well for the Acadian settlements. It seems but reasonable, therefore, 
that, as‘a preliminary to any attempt at curriculum revision, a study 
of the economic, recreational, domestic, religious, in short all the 
life needs of children in the community should be made. 

But, as a critic may observe, many of the pupils when they are 
grown are not going to remain in the community. It is true that 
there is a great deal of migration from rural to urban areas and there 
can be no doubt that it will always be an important factor to con- 
sider; but studies of the migration of rural young people indicate 
that a large proportion of them do live in rural communities and do 
engage in agriculture. For example, according to a study by Ander- 
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son and Loomis: “Almost one half of the sons who have left the 
parental household, both of owners and tenants, were engaged in 
farming. ... Of the homemakers, 67 per cent of the owner daughters 
and 60 per cent of the tenant daughters were wives of farmers.” 
Furthermore: “Taking the group as a whole, 80 per cent of all the 
sons and daughters settled within a radius of 50 miles of the parental 
home. Sixty-five per cent settled within a radius of 25 miles of the 
parental home, while 30 per cent locate within 10 miles of the pa- 
rental home.”* Beck and Lively, in a study of the migration of open- 
country young people in Ohio, found that “43 per cent settled 
within 10 miles of their parental home.”* Since the depression, the 
amount of migration from rural to urban areas has declined to such 
a point that at times the tide was running upstream—from the town 
and city to the country. 


CONCLUSIONS 


To the sociologist, then, it seems that the rural elementary school 
should be the center of the rural neighborhood or community life. 
It should be close enough to the homes of the pupils to enable the 
parents and teachers to work together in the activity of training the 
children. The teachers should be, during the school year, not only 
residents of the area in which the school is located but, as commu- 
nity agents, should take an active part in the life of the group. The 
activities of the school, both curricular and extracurricular, shouldbe 
adapted to the needs of the pupils in the community. That, it seems, 
is what is implied in the statement: the school is a social institution. 


“W. A. Anderson and C. P. Loomis, Migration of Sons and Daughters of White Farmers in 
Wake County, North Carolina, 1929, Bulletin No. 275, North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, pp. 13, 24. 

*P. G. Beck and C. E. Lively, Movement of Open Country Population in Ohio, Bulletin No. 
489, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 1931. 
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THE NEGRO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND THE 
CULTURAL PATTERN 


HORACE MANN BOND 
The Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, Georgia 


This article might be entitled “Descent from the Ivory Tower,” 
for the writer, after years of study of the problem of educating Ne- 
groes conducted within college and university cloisters, has for the 
past several months been serving as the administrator of a college. 
This college is designed to render its major service in the training of 
teachers for the Negro elementary schools of the State. 

With other students of the social complex that is the South, the 
writer has for several years been viewing, more often with alarm 
than otherwise, and as “objectively” as possible, precisely that social 
and economic pattern which it is now his duty not only to under- 
stand, interpret, and describe but also to reform. The past research 
has been carried on with that grave abstraction appropriate to the 
scholarly endeavor; the present responsibility not only calls for a 
frenzied attempt to answer the question “Knowledge —for What?” 
but also necessitates a transition from preoccupation with the pure 
science of society to a somewhat harried effort to make applications. 

In this paper it has seemed appropriate for the author to remain 
in character for the two separate tasks implied by the subject: to 
review, first, what the social sciences have, currently, to tell us re- 
garding the social complex that includes Negroes in the South; and, 
second, to describe what implications there are in these supposedly 
scientific facts for an educational institution which, once studied, 
ceases to be merely the object of research and becomes the vehicle 
for effecting social change. 
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I 


Just yesterday—Victorian and post-Victorian yesterdays—the in- 
terpretation of the “Negro problem” was either sentimental, hu- 
manitarian, and in terms of eighteenth-century equalitarianism, or 
it was of the order of contemporary racism. In the light of the first 
view, the Negro was a man and a brother; to be uplifted by educa- 
tional missionaries, saved from sin by religious efforts, brought to 
economic equality by the twin agents of an “education” and political 
measures. The first efforts, in the South, to educate Negroes were 
carried on largely by missionary teachers from New England, equal- 
itarians all, disciples of Calvin on the one hand and Horace Mann 
on the other. To a strict insistence on the severest standards of a 
puritanical moral code they added the faith in the common man 
implicit in the New England common-school revival. It was all to 
be very simple: spelling books, temperance lectures, the ballot; and 
the brother in black would emerge, no longer a chattel or a serf, but 
a man, a brother, a citizen. 

To give all credit to the host of New England schoolmarms who 
followed Grant to Vicksburg and Richmond, Sherman to Atlanta, 
and Banks and Butler to New Orleans, the great majority of them 
soon realized the terrific nature of the uplift in which they were en- 
gaged, but stuck doggedly to their simple rules, in the midst of tre- 
mendous discouragements, for the rest of their active lives. To their 
credit be it said also that they did perform miracles. In each place, 
they touched both the children of disorganized ex-slaves and of free 
people of color, and under this almost magic touch of the school- 
marm at Hampton, at Fisk, at the Atlanta Baptist Female Seminary 
(now Spelman College), there did emerge from chattels and serfs 
men and women. 

Viewed in perspective, the failure of these missionary teachers to 
achieve the goals set was due to three difficulties. In the first place, 
they were spread too thinly through the South. Of a population of 
almost two million educables of school age at the end of the Civil 
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War, not to mention the equally numerous illiterate adults, the mis- 
sion schools could touch but a few thousand. In the second place, the 
decline of war hysteria and of humanitarianism in the North meant 
that replacements and support were scanty. And, finally, they ran 
head on in the postreconstruction South into a nationwide revival 
of racial dogma that was to persist for a generation, unequaled any- 
where else in the world until the resurgence of race hatred in Nazi, 
Jew-hating Germany. 

In a number of historical accounts of racial attitudes in the South, 
authors find it difficult to explain the virulent race antagonism that 
flourished with the advent of such politicians as Ben Tillman in 
South Carolina and Vardeman in Mississippi. Many have laid it to 
the recalcitrance of the blacks with freedom, to the education, in- 
deed, which the schoolmarms brought to the ex-slaves. Our newer 
knowledge, viewing the breaking of the white class structure as a 
result of the Civil War, with the emergence of new leaders from the 
masses to make articulate long-smoldering economic hatred of the 
blacks, may assign the catastrophic changes in race relations that 
did take place notably in the go’s to the same complex of factors 
which bred Jew-baiting in Germany, and that perhaps breeds both 
Jew and Negro baiting in America today. 

Whatever the reason, the schoolmarm fought in a lost cause: lost 
for bitter antagonism toward the uplift of the Negro, lost for des- 
perate financial destitution that made impossible the provision of 
adequate funds for the education even of white children. And yet, 
as suggested above, the cause was not entirely lost; for in the little 
academies and grammar schools, where interrupted promise lent 
mockery to the pretentious names of “college” and “university,” 
men and women were being educated to do, in their generation, 
what the missionaries had been unable to do—staff little schools for 


little children through the length and breadth of the land. 
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II 


For a time—perhaps now nearing its termination—we have en- 
joyed a reasonably objective appreciation and study of the problem 
presented in this country by the juxtaposition of what, it may be 
agreed, are diverse “races.” As opposed both to humanitarianism 
and racism, there has developed a theory for the interpretation of 
race relations in America which is studiously environmentalistic 
and materialistic. Beginning with the conviction that economic 
classes best characterize major trends in historical development, it 
defines the Negro group as a subordinate caste within the whole, 
itself stratified into various discrete economic and social classes. 

Because of the persistence of social classes for a longer or shorter 
period after the economic classes that spawned them have begun 
to crumble, the role of the Negro caste is seen externally as helping 
to define social and economic class within the white group. The 
biracial world, with functions of an economic society poorly de- 
fined, results in the re-creation in the Negro caste of an approxima- 
tion of the class structure characteristic of the white world without. 
There are “upper-class” Negroes as there are “upper-class” white 
persons, each as defined within their own group; but a sharp line 
separates the most “upper-class” Negroes from the farthest down 
“lower-class” white man. 

Whatever the structure—and it is highly debatable that the caste- 
like contemporary status of Negroes may be defined, in a culture 
so subject to change as is ours, as a true caste—it is obvious that the 
theory gives a highly valuable frame of reference for evaluating the 
structure.’ It adds light to an estimation of social values, and toa 
study of institutions, for both races. Indeed, it aids in appraising 


* There is an extensive bibliography of recent date dealing with this subject. See, among 
others, Buell G. Gallagher, American Caste and the Negro College (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1938); Lloyd Warner, “Formal Education and the Social Structure,” The 
Journal of Educational Sociology, May 1936, pp. 524-531; “American Caste and Class,” 
American Journal of Sociology, September 1936, pp. 234-2373 John Dollard, Caste and Class 
in a Southern Town (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937); Allison Davis, “The 
Socialization of the Negro Adolescent,” Journal of Negro Education, July 1939. 
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types of individual personality within both races, but its greatest 
value, for this essay, lies in the interpretation it may give to the in- 
stitution—the elementary school for Negro children—with which 
we are immediately concerned. 

Another qualifying factor in the caste-class relations of the two 
races, and of the institutions which are part of the cultural pattern, 
is the simple fact of great poverty in the section where the majority 
of blacks live. Whether cause or effect, the fact that the South is poor 
adds and subtracts all along the line of biracial contacts. Here is a 
section with, relatively, most of the children and least of the wealth. 
Here is a section, likewise, where separate schools and the political 
implications of a “superior” and an “inferior” race permit a choice 
in the distribution of what few funds are available. Discrimination 
in the expenditure of public funds for Negro children, visible every- 
where in the United States where Negro children represent the vast 
majority of children enrolled in a school (from Harlem to Chicago), 
is axiomatic in such a depressed economy. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant index to the influence of the economic factor in the education 
of Negroes in the South is that it is possible to find urban commu- 
nities where per capita expenditures for Negro children are higher 
than in certain rural areas for white children, where the white popu- 
lation finds itself concentrated on poor, hilly land. 

If the South had greater resources, it would not be the South. If 
Mississippi had tax-yielding resources similar to those of California, 
it would not be the Mississippi we know, nor would the relations 
of Negroes and of whites be as they are. Yet, if a change in the con- 
centration of wealth can be imagined, without a change in the pro- 
portion of Negroes in the population, it would mean that Missis- 
sippi would no longer have to apply a tax rate thirteen times as high 
as California’s to yield comparable educational revenue for each 
black or white child in the State; and, by that token, the prospect 
for the Negro elementary school in Mississippi, regardless of caste 
or of class, would be entirely changed. 
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III 


In addition to the insights that contemporary study of society has 
given into the nature of the structures involving Negroes and white 
persons in the South, there are equally valuable concepts regarding 
the nature of the process of accommodation that have recently come 
to light. In the face of horrifying descriptions of race conflict in any 
historical period, whether it be ante-bellum accounts of slavery, 
reminiscences of the horrors of Reconstruction, or contemporary 
analyses of trouble points, the fact remains that both whites and 
blacks involved in each of these periods have been human beings, 
with an immense capacity for accommodating themselves to diffi- 
culties which can easily be magnified, both in historical and spatial 
perspective. Negro slaves did not spend all of their lives grieving at 
their sad condition. White Southerners during Reconstruction spent 
less time agonizing at what was going on about them than have 
Messrs. Dixon, Griffith, Selznick, and Miss Mitchell; and indeed it 
is a moot question whether more tears were shed by the Negroes of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and the whites of The Clansman, or by the 
readers of those classics. 

People must eat, love, sleep, gossip, hate, whether black or white, 
regardless of caste or class, in the ante-bellum period or today. For 
a valuable picture of the machinery of accommodation, or, rather, 
of the lubrication of the machinery by which white and black man- 
age to live bearable lives in contact with each other, we owe much 
to Doyle’s The Etiquette of Race Relations in the South. 

Theories of race adjustment must be in terms of generalities. 
Accommodations, however much cast in the general pattern, must 
be individual in nature. No general rule exists for these particular- 
ized adaptations of “etiquette.” Stated another way, the general rule 
of caste would be so paralyzing to day-by-day behavior in the South 
that individual exceptions of a personal nature become the rule. The 


* Bertram W. Doyle, The Etiquette of Race Relations in the South (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1937). 
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South may be in process of becoming impersonalized as it grows 
industrial and urban; but where black meets white is still a realm of 
personal behavior. 

This is important for all institutions, and particularly for such an 
institution as the school. All aspects of the administration of schools, 
for example, take on different meaning as compared to the general 
rule. The impersonalized role of a school teacher in a large urban 
center, where he may impersonally form associations and even 
unions for the improvement of his lot, has no counterpart in de- 
centralized systems where teacher stands neighbor or kin to board 
member or superintendent. In even greater degree, though now 
subject to rapid change, is this true of schools for Negroes. The 
employment of a school supervisor, and a public greeting by the 
superintendent as “Gertrude” or “Sallie” is not always an effort to 
“put the supervisor in her place.” Sometimes it is part of the personal 
touch which in turn is part of the pattern. There have been Negro 
college presidents who have been scorned by fellow Negroes because 
of their apparent predilection for fishing and hunting with influen- 
tial white persons. The scoffers betray their ignorance of the pattern. 
The Negro may not golf or play bridge or chat informally at lunch 
with his white friend; but he may, honestly and with self-respect, 
bridge the chasm of race in an area into which the wavering line of 
caste does not extend. 

Fear of the “furriner” is not confined to Negro-white relations. 
As one educator has said, school teachers from the Bronx are not 
overly welcome in Iowa. Perhaps even more than with white per- 
sons, however, the suspicion of “Negro furriners”—persons who 
might disturb the delicate balance of race adjustment in a commu- 
nity that feels well satisfied with its “solution” —is characteristic. 
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IV 


Reference has been made above to the importance of gross eco- 
nomic differentials in the relative support that may be expected to 
go to white and Negro schools in the South. As a dual function of 
the caste-economic structure, the limitation of economic opportu- 
nities for Negroes poses a difficult question for institutions designed 
to educate Negro children. In the professions Negroes are limited 
largely to services which they can render for their own people; and 
the low income of Negroes, together with the disadvantages under 
which Negro professionals labor in disposing of their wares, or in 
giving their clients the greatest return for payment, severely restricts 
the degree to which it may be expected that Negro professionals can 
monopolize services for Negroes. Discriminations that bar Negroes 
almost entirely from distributive occupations, from large-scale cleri- 
cal fields, from skilled crafts, and, more recently, even from the 
underpaid hard labor, formerly “Negro,” jobs are all matters of 
serious concern to those who would formulate an adequate or effec- 
tive educational program. The problem of “general” versus “voca- 
tional” education is difficult enough in planning the education of 
young white people, who, presumably, have merely the hazards of 
a disorganized world economic structure with which to contend. 
How much more profound is the dilemma of one who would plan 
intelligently for the education of Negro youth, who, in addition to 
the frightful state of the common social and economic structure sur- 
rounding us all, is confronted with an endless succession of special 
difficulties due to race! 

Perhaps this gloomy reflection provides as satisfactory a juncture 
as any to consider the second separate task set forth as the aim of this 
paper; namely, the discussion of the implications which sociological 
knowledge has for the education of Negro children. 

Knowledge—for what ? 

It is plain that only he whose occupation is social research could 
content himself with the bare analysis of what, in sober truth, seems 
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to be a desperate prospect for Negro youth. At the risk of stepping 
too brazenly from the role of social analyst—and Jeremiah—to that 
of reformist—and Pollyanna—this writer would posit, on the part 
of those engaged in the education of Negro children, the necessity 
of harking back a century to the promoters of the New England 
common-school revival, and their belief, not only in the “improva- 
bility of mankind,” but also in the essential possibility of achieving 
such an improvement by means of planned processes and institu- 
tions. In perspective, the condition and prospect for Negroes, and 
for the American culture of which they are a part, need not dis- 
courage optimism. The intangibles defy measurement; but even the 
tangibles might bear some weight in an estimation of the effect of 
formal education and educational institutions upon the status of 
Negroes since the time, seventy-five years ago, when the school- 
marm began to “uplift” the race. Are Negroes happier today than 
then? It is debatable. We do know that such indices as infant mor- 
tality, illegitimacy, tuberculosis, and family disorganization show 
decreasing ratios, and, over a long-time span, gratifying decreases. 
Such a volume as Frazier’s The Negro Family in the United States’ 
is not only a magnificent sociological essay; it is also an exciting por- 
trayal of the growth of social organization, of greater integration, 
over a period long enough to discount lag, slips, and collapse, and 
give cause to what may, indeed, be an entirely unscientific basis for 
the kind of faith that motivated the early missionaries. 

In this process the elementary school for Negroes has indubitably 
played a large part in furnishing Negroes, however inadequately as 
yet, with the tools basic to participation in the American culture. 
Even the gloomiest portions of the picture of Negro social organi- 
zation help define the functions—in high relief—of the school in 
which Negro children are enrolled. That school must choose its 
task with relation to the problems which social research helps define, 


*E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in the United States (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1939). 
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but always with reference to that (highly unscientific?) guide to 
action known as “The American Dream.” 

In the America of the dream—may it not also be an America com- 
patible with the science of sociology —there is a place for an insti- 
tution whose function is the improvement of mankind. Such an 
institution, for the lowest stratum of the nation’s economic pyramid, 
for the lowest stratum of the nation’s social pyramid, must have a 
consciousness of the persistence of social structures, the immense 
inertia of the social mechanism. It must—if, indeed, institutions 
may be self-conscious—attempt an intelligent appraisal of the ways 
and degrees in which its task differs from that of similar institutions 
designed for integrating children into the general pattern of Ameri- 
can life. This it must do while viewing the common goal. If, through 
the persistence for several centuries of various species of racial dis- 
advantages, its clientele lacks skills and understandings common to 
the average of other populations, this institution needs to modify 
its methods and to be content to reach first the apparent needs. Its 
primary function might be expressed as that of creating a literate 
population (as a cynic might, indeed, propose as an unrealized func- 
tion of all American schools). Beyond this, the school for Negro 
children must socialize the Negro child, first, as a member of an 
underprivileged economic class, and, second, as a member of a de- 
spised social group—at the best, a semicaste. 

And here the personalities of social analyst and reformer find 
final disassociation. To teach children to read—when their parents 
are illiterate, and the culture too destitute to provide material for 
them to read. To teach children to be clean, when the housing 
afforded by the economic system, the type of labor engaged in, the 
pitiful clothing they have money to buy make cleanliness, neatness, 
order a task for Hercules. To teach children to have self-respect, 
when the structure, we are told, negates self-respect, because it ne- 
gates racial respect. To teach children respect for life, when the high 
homicide rate of their parents, we are told, derives from the pattern 
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of violence woven by the superior caste to keep the lower caste sub- 
ordinated. Yes—each is to be done. The schoolmarms did it, and so 
must we. 

As it brings into sharp relief the difficulties inherent in social 
change, sociology also makes realistic the long-time character of any 
change. This patience with institutions is a great virtue. If, to under- 
standing and patience, there can be added something of the opposite 
impatience with things as they are that characterized the early mis- 
sionary teachers, the fourth generation of Negroes since the school- 
marms first came should be best equipped of all for the slow process 
of acculturation. 














EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH 
IN DOMINATIVE AND SOCIALLY 
INTEGRATIVE BEHAVIOR 


HAROLD H. ANDERSON 


University of Illinois 


The definitions of dominative and of socially integrative behavior 
have been derived from observations in schools and homes. From 
these observations certain assumptions and hypotheses have been 
formulated. Experimental and observational investigations carried 
on over the past several years together with three completed but 
unpublished studies reveal the possibility of practical application of 
the research to education. 

A group of kindergarten children were making May baskets, 
Terry had folded his basket on the lines which had been drawn on 
the material the night before by the teacher. He had pasted the flaps 
as he had been instructed and had the handle fastened in place. The 
teacher had cut out of other paper a handful of diamond-shaped 
pieces which she had distributed four to a child. These were to serve 
as decorations to be pasted horizontally on the basket. As she walked 
about the room she noticed Terry pasting his diamond decoration 
vertically. 

“Oh, oh, Terry,” she said, “the decorations are to be pasted on 
lying down and not standing up.” 

“But I want to paste mine this way,” said Terry. 

“Well, that isn’t the way they are supposed to go. Here now, just 
paste it this way.” And she turned the diamond horizontally and 
pasted it before Terry seemed to know what had happened. She 
remained while Terry at her instruction pasted two more shapes 
horizontally. Then she turned away leaving Terry to paste the 
fourth. 

At the end of the period Terry had only three decorations on his 
basket. When the teacher inquired about the baskets, Terry, point- 
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ing to the undecorated side of his basket, said that he did not want 
one there. 

“Oh, but every basket should have four. Here is one your color. 
We'll just paste it on quickly.” And with Terry speechless and trans- 
fixed she pasted it on quickly. 

Mary Lou had observed that at her table several handles did not 
stick. “I guess I don’t want a handle,” she remarked to the boy 
seated next to her. She cut up the handle of her basket and pasted 
the pieces as decorations all over the basket. The teacher’s remark 
to this fat accompli was, “Oh, you've spoiled yours, Mary Lou; 
yours is all messy and doesn’t have a handle.” 

Terry and Mary Lou were children who appeared to show a 
measure of spontaneity. Their behavior showed that they had ideas 
that differed from the expressed ideas of the “oldest and wisest” 
member of the group. Their behavior satisfies the criteria of being 
“experimentally minded,” of “thinking for oneself”—two impor- 
tant aspects of growth and two basic objectives of education. Terry’s 
spontaneous idea was nipped in the bud. Mary Lou’s idea was trans- 
lated into action which was subsequently disapproved. 

Can children have ideas different from those of teachers? If so, 
under what circumstances and how often? 

In contrast with the relationships outlined above is the “thera- 
peutic relation” between the child and a psychiatrist described by 
Frederick H. Allen. Writing on “The Child as the Therapist Sees 
Him,” Allen says: 


First, I might indicate the nature of the therapeutic relation with a 
child. ... 

This is a specific and unique relation established with a child who is 
presenting some difficulties in his behavior. Usually he is brought and has 
had little to say as to whether this is a thing he wants to do. From the 
beginning the therapist tries to give the child the feeling that here he is 
taken just as he is. He is accepted as a child, not as a problem, with no 
attempt to mold him into anything other than what he can be at the 
moment... .” 
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It is obvious that Terry and Mary Lou were not “accepted as they 
were,” and that they were definitely being “molded into something 
other than what they would have been at the moment.” 

That a relationship in which one is “accepted as he is” may be 
specific and unique for the children in difficulty who are brought 
to Dr. Allen’s clinic may be true.’ That this relationship which Allen 
attempts for the clinic is not uncommon in many schoolrooms 
where children are not (or not yet) in trouble is also true. 

In a second grade during singing period one of the children asked 
for the song about the organ-grinder and the monkey. Another 
child volunteered the page number. After the children had sung it, 
the teacher asked, “I wonder if you would like to play it (act it) ?” 
There was general agreement. The boy who had asked for the song 
was asked to choose the organ-grinders. He designated three, who 
in turn chose their monkeys. Two monkeys had been chosen. James 
was hesitating, although several hands indicated that he could have 

«2 monkey. 

“Why don’t you choose, James?” the teacher asked. 

James looked over the room again and said, “I want a little person 
and I want somebody who wants to be a monkey.” A hand shot up 
from a little girl who fitted James’s specifications and she became 
the third monkey. 

After the children had sung the song while the organ-grinders 
and their monkeys performed at the front of the room, a child asked, 
“Don’t they go down the street ?” 

“The organ man decides that,” the teacher replied. The organ- | 
grinders and the monkeys and the other children together seemed 
to decide it. The monkeys and organ-grinders took positions at the 
head of aisles and the other children began to reach with ostensible 
gestures into imaginary purses for imaginary pennies to drop into 
imaginary cups. They sang the song again and the teacher, adding 
her imaginary pennies, remarked, “Well, I hope you enjoyed their 

song, and that the monkeys received lots of pennies.” 
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ey It is possible reliably to observe and classify the contacts between 
ng individuals as to whether the response on the one hand is character- 

ized by a flexibility toward the other or is characterized by a rigidity. 
be A flexible response is one that not only permits but invites interplay 
ht of differences; permits and invites the exercise of thinking and 
en judgment of another. By its nature a flexible response brings out 
ms differences in the process of interplay, promotes the process of 

differentiation which is a fundamental characteristic of growth. 
ed The teacher in the organ-grinder situation showed numbers of 
er contacts with children in which it was easy for the child to be him- 
it, self, to have ideas of his own, and to act on them. To the extent that 
” behavior can be characterized by this easy flexibility the social inter- 
ng play satisfies the criteria for harmonious relations. Because it is easy 
ho to be oneself it is easier to be understood by others. The increased 
1s understanding that is brought about makes it possible for individ- 
ve uals to adapt their own behavior to the desires and purposes of 

others. It is axiomatic that without understanding it would be only, . 


by chance that one’s behavior could be harmonious with the desires 


on | and purposes of others. It follows that harmony of social relations 
up f can exist only in proportion to one’s understanding of others. If 
ne understanding is possible only to the extent that others are free to 

| express themselves, be themselves, then accepting others as they are 
ors is not only a good psychotherapeutic technique but a highly desir- 
-d, | able educational technique as well. 

The term integrative behavior is applied to responses character- 
in- | _ ized by flexibility, to behavior that attempts to bring out differences 
ed | in others and to find common purposes among differences. It is 
he essentially growth behavior in which one can at the same time be 
sle spontaneous, have ideas of one’s own, and be harmonious with 
to ; others; or, more properly, behavior is integrative to the extent that | 
ng | it is characterized by spontaneity and harmony. 
eir | | The term integration is not used here as it has been used by some 


in contrast with differentiation. It is believed that the two processes 
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are inseparable and are merely different aspects of the same psy- 
chological or biological phenomenon. With the integration of dif- 
ferences something new is created that has not existed before; this 
emergence of an original through the integration of differences is 
itself a differentiation. 

On the contrary, rigidity of response tends to stifle differences in 
others, to reduce the interplay of differences, hence to make under- 
standing more difficult. The rigidity of response has been given the 
label of domination. It designates relationships in which the deter- 
mination of social behavor of two or more persons is founded on a 
narrow experiential base. Terry’s experience, his desires, and pur- 
poses were excluded by his kindergarten teacher when she deter- 
mined how Terry was to decorate his basket. Because the decision 
was made by the teacher alone the experience in making the basket 
served more to create a conflict of differences than to permit the 
discovery of common purposes among differences. Domination un- 
questionably exists in degrees. The more authoritative and auto- 
cratic are human relations in any group, the narrower is the 
experiential base out of which behavior of its members is deter- 
mined. 

It is assumed that the primary objective of education is the opti- 
mum development of the individual child. All the other statements 
regarding citizenship, living today or preparing to live tomorow or, 
in mental-hygiene terms, making the child’s behavior satisfying to 
himself and at the same time satisfying to others, are but derivatives 
or special applications of the general concept of optimum growth 
and development. 

It is recognized, however, that optimum growth is a concept that 
exists by definition. Growth or development involves a change in 
structure or function. Optimum growth represents a change in a 
defined direction and in an approved direction. Changes in direc- 
tions not approved are not regarded as approaching optimum 
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growth. It is recognized, further, that optimum growth is a func- 
tional or operationally defined concept. 

Optimum growth is thus a characteristic not of the child himself 
or of the child as such but is a characteristic of the dynamic interplay 
of the potentials in a given child and the potentials in a given 
environment. Growth of the child is an emergent. The nature of 
the environment in which any child finds himself is crucial for his 
growth and development. 

Growth, whether biological or psychological, involves a process 
of differentiation and a phenomenon of integration of differences. 
Differentiation is a process in which there appears the creation of 
differences, the emergence of originals in structure and function. 
Growth is at once the creation of differences and the integration of 
differences. Another way of expressing the dual aspect of growth is 
the statement that growth is at once spontaneous within the parts 
and harmonious among the parts. 

Psychologically and sociologically man is hardly beyond the 
amoeba stage; he is largely an individualistic, atomistic unit show- 
ing some spontaneity, some differentiation, but only a small regard 
for harmony of social purposes or for the integration of differences. 
Further discussions of the definitions and assumptions and of the 
relation of domination and of integrative behavior to the concept of 
growth are found in other publications.”” ™ ” “ 

The experimental studies of dominative and of socially integra- 
tive behavior began with preschool children.” * Children of this 
age offer an advantage in that they are believed to be more frank in 
their responses to others than are adults or older children. The sub- 
jects were 128 children comprising three groups: (a) a nursery- 
school group of normal or superior children, (b) an orphanage 
nursery-school group, and (c) a control group of orphanage chil- 
dren. Each child was paired at random with five children in an 
experimental play situation. Each orphanage child was paired with 
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five of his own group and with five children of the other group. The 


procedure and experimental situation adopted for obtaining data 
were the ones devised by Jack” for the study of ascendant behav- 
ior. Two children were brought to the experimental playroom 
and were allowed to play with a sandbox and toys for five minutes, 
the observer recording their behavior through an observation screen. 
The observations were reduced to domination and integration 
scores. There was in progress at the time an experimental study of 
the modification of ascendant behavior by Page” who was using 
the Jack techniques. Through the courtesy of Miss Page it was pos- 
sible to observe ninety-eight cases simultaneously with her; that is, 
to record, in terms of domination and integration, the behavior of 
the same children whom she observed from the standpoint of as- 
cendant behavior. Other pairings yielding cases up to 1,030 in paired 
situations were added. 

The study showed a high internal consistency of the data. Evi- 
dence from several different analyses of the data supported the 
hypotheses that: (1) domination in one child tends to incite domi- 
native techniques in the companion; (2) integrative behavior tends 
to induce codperation or integrative behavior in the companion; (3) 
domination as a psychological technique of behaving is not only dif- 
ferent from, but, where a potential avenue of escape is left open, is 
dynamically unrelated to, integrative behavior. Ascendant behavior 
as defined by Jack” and recorded by Page” had coefficients of cor- 
relation of .65 = .o2 with domination and of .44 =£ .03 with integra- 
tive behavior. Ascendance as a term characterizing personality does 
not differentiate between flexibility and inflexibility in the tech- 
niques of responding to differences, nor between the use of com- 
mands and requests in attaining one’s objectives. The ambiguity in 
the concept of ascendance was mentioned briefly in the original 
research report’ and, together with the definitions and experimental 
work of the Allports,” “has been discussed more in detail in a recent 


paper.” 
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The same experimental procedure was applied two years later to 
three kindergarten groups in another community. Even though a 
significant reversal in sex differences was found, the data gave con- 
sistent support to the three hypotheses stated above. In both studies 
domination and integration scores showed low or zero coefficients 
of correlation with chronological age and mental age. 

If the above hypotheses were true for the interplay between pre- 
school children in this experimental play situation, would they be 
true also for the interplay between teachers and children in school or 
between parents and children at home? 

A study was next undertaken to develop reliable techniques for 
recording in terms of dominative and integrative behavior the con- 
tacts which teachers have with kindergarten children.” “ Domi- 
nation in this study includes social contacts in which the activity of 
the child or of the group is determined out of the experience or 
judgment of the teacher. Such a contact is psychologically different 
from the contact in which there is a democratic interplay, in which 
the determination of the child’s activity comes from a broader ex- 
periential base that includes the judgment or choices of the child 
himself. The psychological assumptions are that “the child ‘learns’ 
less arithmetic if father does all his problems for him, and he grows 
less in other respects to the extent that the teacher decides what is 
to be done and how and when to do it. Telling them is assumed to 
be not only psychologically different from asking them, but in gen- 
eral it is assumed to be less propitious for growth, learning, and 
problem solving.” ” 

A special observation blank was devised with twenty different 
defined categories of teachers’ contacts. Three kindergarten groups 
in two schools taught by three teachers supplied the final data. Since 
a series of studies into different age levels and different situations 
was contemplated, the problem of reliability of two observers was 
given special consideration. Reliability coefficients were established 
by data from seventy-three pairs of consecutive and simultaneous 
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records of five minutes each by two independent observers. The 
observers showed high agreement in defining a contact, in record- 
ing the total number of contacts, as well as in recording contacts per 
five-minute period. They were more reliable in observing domina- 
tive contacts than integrative contacts. 

The number of contacts per hour was computed for contacts with 
individual children and contacts with the group. In individual con- 
tacts teachers A and C each had twice as many dominative as inte- 
grative contacts and teacher B had five times as many dominative as 
integrative contacts. In group contacts the ratios were higher, all 
being over five to one for domination. 

Teacher C had less than half as many children as teachers A and 
B, yet had more individual contacts per hour per child. It cannot be 
said that these frequencies are too high, for there are no norms or 
standards. Questions were raised as to what constitutes a teacher 
load. During several hours of observation some children had almost 
no individual contacts with the teacher ; others had averages as high 
as fifty-five contacts per hour.” 

In the first study of teachers’ contacts it was possible to observe 
only one teacher at a time. Observations were therefore made on the 
teacher taking the leading role. The next year, 1938-1939, a study 
was undertaken in which the contacts of both head and assistant 
teachers were recorded simultaneously.” Observational data were 
obtained from four samplings, three in the fall and one in the 
spring. An additional sampling of observations was taken in a 
selected kindergarten because of an initial impression of several 
observers that this one teacher, in contrast with all others hitherto 
included in the study, was showing more integrative contacts 
than dominative contacts. The data confirmed this impression and 
showed the need for validating these measures against other criteria 
for excellence in teaching. 

Variability of teachers’ contacts is analyzed according to the role 
of the teacher and according to samplings. From the standpoint of 
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the individual child variability of an extreme nature is found; over 
one time-sampling period of five hours of observation the mean 
numbers per hour of total contacts per child ranged from 2.1 to 71.6. 
Questions for further research were raised as to the meaning for 
individual children of the different “psychological environments” 
represented by variability in teachers’ dominative and integrative 
contacts with individual children which are recorded in the same 
schoolroom. 

In another study using a time-sampling technique,’ Brewer’ de- 
vised reliable observational techniques for recording the interplay 
of kindergarten children and teachers. Children’s behavior in seven 
categories was recorded in amount of time spent in each activity. 
The subjects were thirty-two children and two teachers. In general, 
the children’s activities that were grouped as teacher approved 
showed no relationship to teachers’ dominative or integrative con- 
tacts. Children’s recorded behavior that was classified as not ap- 
proved by the teacher had lowest time scores, yet revealed coefficients 
of correlation of .62 and .68 with teachers’ dominative contacts and 
no relation with teachers’ integrative contacts. The implication is 
that if “misbehavior” is circular in nature the children’s domination 
of the teachers is highly related to the teachers’ domination of the 
children. Also, the teachers are not cutting the vicious dynamic 
circle of dominative behavior by the introduction of integrative 
behavior toward the children. This study constitutes an essential 
validation of the measures of teachers’ behavior in terms of domina- 
tive and integrative contacts. 

Two studies are now in progress which, by a revision of categories 
to reveal degrees of domination, are attempting a further validation 
of the measures. These studies will measure the behavior of both 
teachers and children by these revised categories and will adapt the 
techniques to schoolroom situations in the second, fourth, and sixth 
grades. 

An initial investigation of the application of these concepts to 
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teacher-child relations at the high-school level is reported in two 
studies. The first” reports the construction of a mental-hygiene rat- 
ing scale of teachers’ responses in twenty-three problem situations. 
Separate forms or ballots were provided, one to be filled out by the 
teacher and one by the pupils. The other study” reports the appli- 
cation of the scale to 130 high-school teachers and 182 high-school 
students. 

Research projected for the future is designed to improve the meas- 
ures in the direction of increased validity and economy of adminis- 
tration and in their extension up through the public schools. When 
these steps have been taken, it is expected that, while these measures 
will offer no panacea for the undemocratic practices in adult-child 
relations, they should make possible a reduction to concrete meas- 
urement of some of the psychological factors bearing on the educa- 
tional processes which are now regarded as intangibles. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 





In order that this section of THE JournaL may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send tn at once to the editor of this depart- 
ment titles, and where possible descriptions, of current research projects 
now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in fields of 
interest kindred to educational sociology. 


A CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION ON COMMUNITY COORDINATION 


Coérdinating Councils, Inc., is primarily a service organization for the 
advancement of community codrdination. Consultant service is provided 
community leaders who desire to organize the agencies of the locality in 
the interest of children or to carry on a more effective and coérdinated 
program of communal activities. A part of this service is to stimulate 
studies, surveys, and conferences in order to assemble and disseminate 
information regarding the problems met and the successful methods used 
in various types of coordinating, neighborhood, or community councils. 
A clearing house is conducted for the interchange of ideas, experiences, 
materials, and plans. Some of this information is published in Community 
Coérdination, a bulletin devoted to the exchange of information between 
many scattered councils. Considerable material has been assembled in the 
headquarters and the organization has kept in touch with various projects 
of research that are being carried on in different parts of the country. The 
lack of funds has prevented the further extension of this work. 

Many of the studies made by local authorities are of a practical nature. 
Enough facts are gathered to discern trends and to ascertain general con- 
ditions with a view of mobilizing the forces of the area in the interest of 
improvements. More thoroughgoing and painstaking research is needed. 

To assist community councils to study their own activities and periodi- 
cally to appraise their work, the Research Committee of the Los Angeles 
County Coérdinating Councils, with the assistance of Codrdinating 
Councils, Inc., has prepared an outline for the self-study of local organi- 
zations. Each year, preferably in May, the officers of local councils are 
requested to fill out a questionnaire and to report their findings con- 


* This statement is furnished through the courtesy of Martin H. Neumeyer, professor of 
sociology at the University of Southern California and a director of Coérdinating Councils, 
Inc. 
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cerning membership, leadership, general meetings, committee activities, 
methods of procedure, and projects which have been undertaken or en- 
couraged during the year. These findings are checked and added to by the 
executives of the county sponsoring agency. Over a period of years a con- 
siderable amount of information will be assembled which will make it 
possible to ascertain the life history of each council. 

The value of life histories of community organizations depends some- 
what upon the accuracy and completeness of local records. The changing 
personnel of local councils makes record keeping difficult. Furthermore, 
few local leaders are sufficiently trained in record keeping and objective 
observation and analysis to secure reliable results. The desire of many 
leaders and organizations to improve conditions in the community, to 
put democratic principles into practice, to serve children and young people 
more effectively, or to prevent delinquency has led to the preparation of a 
manual on coordinating councils designed particularly for communities 
ranging from 1,000 to 25,000 in population. 

Studies of community organization deal mainly with an analysis of the 
institutions and agencies of the area; their distribution, facilities, and 
activities, the groups served, leadership, and how they may be coérdinated 
in carrying out codperative enterprises. The purpose of codrdination is to 
avoid overlapping of functions and services and to see to it that the varied 
needs of the people in the area are more adequately met. Some have gone 
beyond this type of study to determine the interests as well as the needs of 
the groups to be served. Leisure-time questionnaires and interview tech- 
niques are used to get the information. Few of these studies are compre- 
hensive. Only certain basic data are gathered as needed. The questionnaire 
technique is a favored device of study, which enables the investigators to 
gather a mass of material from a large number of persons in a short time, 
to ascertain the extent of a condition, the main interests and needs, and 
trends of development. Few are aware of the amount of work such a 
method of study involves, the difficulties in formulating the questions, the 
problem of distribution, the tabulation of the data, and the analysis and 
utilization of the information. 


BROTHERS COLLEGE STUDIES ITSELF 


Brothers College, which is the liberal-arts unit of Drew University, 
Madison, New Jersey, is carrying on an interesting self-study which has 
been prompted by the fact that in 1939 the college completed eleven years 
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of existence. It was felt by those connected with the college that, before 
entering on the second decade, it would be well for the college to study 
itself, “to take stock, survey the future and see if our program was meeting 
the needs of modern men in this changing world.” It was decided also 
that, if such a study was to be made and the program modified, the 
changes must come from within the faculty and not be handed down by 
the administration. For this reason an educational committee was ap- 
pointed which held a discussion with the faculty each week throughout 
the academic year in 1938—1939. In this way it was possible to get challeng- 
ing topics, not too broad and comprehensive, that would be pertinent to 
the program of the college. Some of the topics thus derived were: the 
Brothers College program and the needs of the individual students; a 
more definite and distinct purpose for the college; a more thorough train- 
ing in science; the place of the liberal-arts college in the changing world; 
the relation of transfer of training to the educational process; the classics 
and a liberal education. 

In order to get the students’ points of view the students in the college 
met the faculty on two occasions. At one meeting they discussed the stu- 
dents and extraclassroom activities in relation to the academic program. 
It is a tradition in Brothers College to have a “Gripe” meeting each year 
on the part of the students. This year a committee assembled and assorted 
the “Gripes,” which covered every phase of college life even including 
housing. At one meeting this committee told the faculty all the things that 
they could find wrong with the college including, of course, the curricu- 
lum and everything that pertains to it. 

This intensive stock taking of the college program was continued 
throughout the academic year and in the fall of 1939 the educational com- 
mittee began to garner the results of the year’s study. The plan is that the 
educational committee will now sit down with the curriculum committee. 
If in joint session, or sessions, a new program emerges, it will then be pre- 
sented to the faculty of Brothers College for adoption. It is already evi- 
denced that some changes will be made particularly along the line of 
further individualization of study. 


EXPERIMENTAL APPLICATION OF RESULTS OF CCC STUDY BEING MADE 


As a result of its comprehensive study of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the American Youth Commission, with the approval of camp 
officials, is now beginning a project of implementation designed to im- 
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prove the educational offerings in the CCC, and also in the selected resi- 
dent centers of the National Youth Administration. In all, the programs 
will be carried on in thirty places, under the directorship of Mr. Kenneth 
Holland, who supervised the Commission’s original study of the CCC. 

Although no final report on the study recently concluded will be pub- 
licly presented until the implementation project is completed, Dr. Homer 
P. Rainey, director of the Commission, has authorized the release of 
certain data secured in the original inquiry. 

Mr. Holland was aided in the direction of the CCC inquiry by Earl 
Iffert, assistant director, and an advisory committee composed of Ralph 
W. Tyler of the University of Chicago, H. H. Remmers of Purdue Uni- 
versity, F. T. Spaulding of Harvard University, and M. R. Trabue of the 
Pennsylvania State College. 


STUDIES OF THE CIRCUS GRIFTER AND NEIGHBORHOOD BACKGROUNDS 
OF DELINQUENTS 


Edwin H. Sutherland, Professor of Sociology, Indiana University, is 
engaged in completing a study of the circus grifter. The methods and 
point of view of this study will be similar to those of the study of the pro- 
fessional thief which was published in 1937. 

Of particular interest as signifying the possibilities of codperative re- 
search among departments of sociology in a given area and State institu- 
tions is the study of the neighborhood backgrounds of delinquents which 
is now under way in Indiana and of which Professor Sutherland is gen- 
eral director. The study is being conducted jointly by the members of the 
classification divisions of the State penal correctional institutions and the 
professors of sociology in the Indiana colleges and universities. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


The Albanian Struggle in the Old World and New, compiled and 
written by members of the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works 
Progress Administration of Massachusetts. Sponsored by The Al- 
banian Historical Society of Massachusetts. Boston: The Writer, 


Inc., 1939, 1x + 168 pages. 

This study of the Albanian immigrant community in America is a 
splendid example of the most useful accomplishments of the WPA. 
Loaded with hitherto unpublished information gathered from Albanian 
sources, this is not only the best work available on this ethnic group of 
ours but also a good example of how the lives of the various immigrant 
groups can be successfully depicted. 


Sidney Hillman: Labor Statesman, by Grorce Soute. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1939, x -+ 237 pages. 


This is the story of one of the great leaders in the American labor move- 
ment. Moreover, it is the story of the rise and development of collective 
bargaining as an agency of social control in American economic life. 
Sidney Hillman is the revered and trusted leader of thousands of Ameri- 
can workers today and, for the past decade, he has been the guiding genius 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. George Soule traces the career 
of this enterprising and far-seeing labor statesman from his childhood 
days in Tsarist Russia to the present. Woven throughout the personal 
history of his protagonist, Mr. Soule carries the threads of the story of the 
American labor movement. The sweatshop days are pictured in all their 
horror and the tale is told of the rise of the Amalgamated as a protest 
against the ineffectiveness of the semidormant unions of the craft type. 
The advent of Mr. Hillman to New York, after his brilliant successes in 
Chicago, marks an important event in the history of collective bargaining. 
The war days and the ensuing depressions created crises in the garment 
trades and it was Mr. Hillman who capably steered the workers through 
these perils. The coming of the New Deal and the NRA found Mr. Hill- 
man in a position to accept a post among the planners of the new social 
order. When it became necessary for the CIO to come into being, Mr. 
Hillman was prepared to render the new organization great support for 
he had long been an exponent of industrial unionism. Mr. Soule sees in 
Mr. Hillman a great creative leader whose life has been dedicated to the 
fulfillment of the democratic ideal. 
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American Medicine Mobilizes, by James Rorty. New York: W. W. 
Norton Company, 1939, 358 pages. 


This is a very timely volume devoted to the contrast between two diver- 
gent groups in medical practice. One small group has been the victim of 
an enlightenment and of the forces of social change, which has altered the 
entire complexion of present-day medicine. On the other hand, there is 
the large group of intrenched conservatives adhering medievally to an 
archaic belief in a conservation of such factors in a profession which next 
to the orthodox clergy is most tied by the fetters of yesterday. A large part 
of the work is devoted to the American Medical Association, which is the 
head of the conservative medical hierarchy. 

To one who is a physician himself, the attitude is incomprehensible 
especially when officially the American Medical Association has set forth 
no alternative or substitute plan. 

Section II is filled with an interesting collection of propaganda manipu- 
lations which set forth very well the attitudes and methods employed by 
the A.M.A. The final section III is entitled Medicine’s Unfinished Job. 
To one familiar with the contemporary scene there is a doubt whether 
from a social angle medicine has actually begun. 

The author has handled his subject with admirable taste and reserve. 
He has been exceptionally fair to both sides and lets his reader be the 
judge. It is an interesting paradox that the very A.M.A. which pleads for 
efficiency takes means to defeat the completion of same. One feels that the 
fault lies in a sort of invincible ignorance that grew out of a conservatism 
through archaic folkways rather than an imperviousness to human needs. 
There is a tendency of the physician to be so enmeshed with his profession 
that he fails to see humanity other than as a pathological possibility from 
a clinical angle. 

This book is such an exceptionally good study that it should have a 
wide utility and enlighten many who at present are either ignorant or 
indifferent to a trend in American life. 


Population, Race and Eugenics, by Morris Stecet, M.D. Published 
by the author, 546 Barton Street, East Hamilton, Ontario, 1939, 
206 pages. 

In a compact little volume the author has given a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of important aspects of social biology under such categories as 


positive eugenics and negative eugenics. Under these titles vital factors 
are discussed. The discussion is indeed a timely one at a period when 
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national and racial factors are used to cause political cataclysms. The 
discussion is also timely when those advocates of democracy attempt to 
check up on why it has not been as effective as its optimistic proponents 
would have it be. The answer according to the author is found in our 
failing to consider simple biological laws which if applied to the human 
race would render better stock available to carry forth the destinies of man 
in a world of conflicts and problems. 

One may summarize by saying that man has been more concerned with 
the rearing of dogs and cattle than with the human race. In this respect the 
book in question does much to banish a sentimental approach to problems 
of such vital importance. When one reads these pages he finds the answer 
to many such questions as the failure of education in America. 

Specially to be recommended is the section in Book II devoted to con- 
sideration of the problem of races and their differences. Siegel has handled 
this in a thoroughly scientific manner and yet has been particularly effec- 
tive in his ability to be fair to all sides of the question and at the same time 
to be compact in his statements. This quality of effective and efficient 
compactness and yet not at the expense of the thesis development is one of 
the best characteristics. It is a book well worth-while and should appeal to 
students of sociology, biology, and the social sciences in general. 


Women’s Life and Work in the Southern Colonies, by Jutta CHERRY 


SpruiLt. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina Press, 

1938, 426 pages. 

This is a significant bit of social history. Begun as a study of “the chang- 
ing attitudes toward women in the South,” it became a study of “the life 
and status of women in the English colonies of the South.” It is based 
throughout upon firsthand evidence, painstakingly gathered from a 
great variety of contemporary sources. Much of the research involved is 
revealed in the copious footnotes and documentation provided on almost 
every page. It presents a comprehensive picture of womankind in the 
Southern colonies in her many activities, beginning with her first appear- 
ance on the scene in the first settlements (Women Wanted), and from 
this point proceeding logically through such phases of her life here as 
childbearing, her care of the household, her pleasures and pastimes, her 
wardrobe and toilet, courtship and marriage, the nature and permanence 
of the marriage bond, education, participation in public affairs and the 
careers open to members of her sex, closing with chapters on crimes and 
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punishments and her legal status. The author presents women of high 
and of low degree, setting forth the contrast between life at the two ex- 
tremes of the social order. She quotes lively descriptions left by the women 
themselves in their journals and letters, and provides a wealth of detail 
on every aspect of life reviewed. For the section of the country involved 
and for the period covered—roughly speaking, that prior to the Revolu- 
tion—it would be difficult to cite a single book as informative on colonial 
womankind as this volume. The author supplies the much needed back- 

round for understanding the social and legal status of woman in the 
period which followed. It is very clear from her descriptions that although 
woman was hedged about with many restrictions due to her sex, then as 
now much depended upon her personality in making for herself a place 
in the life of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Changed condi- 
tions of living on this side of the Atlantic were not without their influence 
upon her life and activities, just as was the case with her male partner, 
gradually modifying and transforming older practices of European 
origin into anew and distinctly American pattern. The author, however, 
makes no special effort to draw any such sweeping conclusions from her 
abundant data. She is content rather to present a series of vivid pictures 
of the dress and habits of life of her heroines, making no effort to compare 
or contrast them with conditions in other parts of the country. The illus- 
trations, of which there are several, are from contemporary sources and 
point up even more effectively—if that be possible—the realistic word 
pictures. 


Social Adjustment in Methodism, by Joun Paut WiuiaMs. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1938, 131 pages. 


This study is an attempt to determine the adjustment of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to the changing social order in and around Springfield, 
Massachusetts. The data consist of opinions of pastors, official board mem- 
bers, church members, and Methodist college students of the area. The 
study shows that the cultural values and meanings of the founders of the 
denomination are lost to the present generation. It also shows a wide 
divergence of opinion on problems of church government, worship, social 
pronouncements, and disciplinary standards. Although the sampling is 
not a cross section of the entire membership, and does not account for 
the beliefs of nominal Methodists who are not aligned with the churches 
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of the community, it is a revealing and informative approach to a topic 
important for both educators and sociologists. 


At the Paris Peace Conference, by James T. SHoTWELL. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1937, 444 pages. 


When the greatest peace-time budgets in history are being voted by 
almost every nation of the world, when Germany has cast off the “iniqui- 
tous” and vindictive Treaty of Versailles, and when the League of Nations 
has become but a hollow mockery, this human record of the Paris Peace 
Conference comes as a sobering and challenging document. The author 
has traced the national but not inevitable developments of a treaty made 
on the basis of growing national feelings in the Allied countries, an 
increasingly hostile press which believed that “mere agreements lacked 
dramatic appeal,” and of refusal to permit codperation with the ex- 
enemy delegates. Constantly runs the thread “If—,” but history can never 
know what changes the suppositions might have made in the subsequent 
developments that are now the history of the last twenty years. The au- 
thor justly believes that a permanent peace could have been made at Paris 
but that the extension of war hatreds into treaty negotiations belies the 
statement recurring now with increasing vehemence that peace can only 


be ensured by another World War. 


Economic Problems of Modern Society, by Joun N. ANDREws and 
Rupotr K. Micnets. New York: Ronald Press Company, 1937, 
798 pages. | 
An excellent text for a first college course in economics. It is compre- 

hensive yet well organized, and is sufficiently nontechnical to be easily 
read. Each chapter concludes with questions and a supplementary bibli- 
ography. The major areas include: the characteristics of modern society, 
the: consumer, money and banking, business organizations and their 
regulation, labor problems, agriculture and national resources, public 
finance, and foreign trade and foreign exchange. 


The Psychology of Eating, by Louts R. Woxserc, M.D. New York: 
Robert M. McBride and Company, 1936, 321 pages. 


The author of The Psychology of Eating has succeeded in bringing 
together into compact and readable form a very considerable share of the 
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scientific information about eating and diet which should be made avail- 
able to the layman. After an interesting account of the customs and habits 
which have surrounded diet in various countries throughout history, the 
reader is introduced to the “need for a point of view on eating.” In spite of 
the large number of scientific studies of food that have been made avail- 
able to the public, people continue to plan their meals on the basis of 
habit. The “point of view” which the author advocates consists of the fact 
that scientific knowledge regarding food shall be allowed to function in 
the selection of diets. 

Particularly valuable in popularizing this scientific knowledge are the 
charts which Dr. Wolberg has included in Chapter IV. These charts show 
the reader “the values of various foods.” Such phrases as “energy values,” 
“fuel values,” and “caloric values” are translated into the layman’s term, 
“fattening.” Fruits, dairy products, vegetables, meat, fish, oils and nuts, 
cereals, sweets, and beverages are each treated separately in a chart. It is 
certain that some of the implications of the fact that there are wide differ- 
ences in the “fattening values” of every sort of food will be understood by 
even the most casual reader of Chapter IV. 

Chapter V consists of a series of brief comments on the large array of 
fads, drugs, and appliances for reducing weight which are current today. 
The tendency to become bitter, sarcastic, or cynical to which many work- 
ers in the field of health yield when they are obliged to discuss these topics 
has been tempered with commendable restraint in the present treatment. 
Intelligent reduction or increase of weight is achieved, according to Dr. 
Wolberg, not by a blind, uncritical reduction or increase in the amount of 
food that is eaten, but by a “reéducation of the appetite to choose and to 
enjoy health-giving food substances.” 

The major part of the second half of the book is devoted to diets and 
menus for the correction of both underweight and overweight. The 
Psychology of Eating deserves a place in the working library of all per- 
sons who are interested either personally or professionally in problems of 
diet. There is an extensive bibliography and a detailed index. 


Standard Chemical and Technical Dictionary, by H. BENNETT. New 
York: Chemical Publishing Company, 1939, 637 pages. 
This book is a requisite for the practising chemist with medium library 


facilities. It is to be regretted that some of the recent hormone compounds 
are not included. 
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Education for Democracy, edited by THomas H. Briccs and Witt 
FrencH. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1939, xii -+ 466 pages. 


The purposes of the Congress on Education for Democracy of which 
this is the report of proceedings included: the development of greater 
commonness of understanding, bringing misconceptions and unfounded 
misconceptions into light, awakening a desire for continuous codpera- 
tion, and the initiation of plans for more effective action and research in 
education for democracy. 

The speakers were both lay and professional leaders in education and 
public life. The major problems considered were: the essentials and chal- 
lenge of democracy here and abroad, the role of religion, the problems of 
rural youth and adult education, and the future of democracy through 
education. 

The Congress was held during the days of tension just prior to the 
outbreak of war in Europe. It is perhaps natural that major emphasis 
should have been given to the international scene but, with the exception 
of a few speakers, little attention was given to the more specific problems 
of education and there is little that is sufficiently concrete to affect Ameri- 
can education. 


America and the World Crisis, edited by S. D. Myers, Jr. Dallas, 
Texas: The Arnold Foundation, 1939, xvi +- 187 pages. 


This is the published proceedings of the sixth annual conference of the 
Institute of Public Affairs. It consists of sixteen papers dealing with the 
war tensions up to the Munich pact and the relation of the United States 
to the events leading up to the crisis. The problems include: international 
law, the press, Anglo-Saxon hegemony, the good-neighbor policy, the 
Far Eastern problem, and party politics. 


Dances of the Hungarians, by Exizasetu C. Rearicx. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939, viii +- 151 pages. 
The proponents of “cultural pluralism” will welcome this introduction 


to Hungary’s peasant dances and festivities, illustrated with excellent pic- 
tures, drawings, and reproductions of music. 








